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COMPULSORY MILITARY 


TRAINING 


Some 12,000,000 persons or more will have 
served in the military forees of the United 
States during the present dreadful war. They 
comprise nearly one tenth of our total popula- 
tion. They represent all the creeds, races, and 
colors that go to make up our democracy. It 
is only fair and reasonable that their voices be 
heard before a law is passed requiring military 
training of all young men between the ages of 
18 and 22. 

From public pronouncements by prominent 
persons in military and naval cireles and from 
cogent editorials in some leading newspapers, 
it is to be feared that the Congress will take 
hasty action on this proposal in the immediate 
future. Time should be given for full discussion 
and deliberation on such an important matter. 
There is no need for great haste since the Selec- 
tive Service Act will be in operation long enough 
to tide us over the present emergency. 

The United Nations’ Federation, as presently 
proposed by the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
must come into being in the near future if there 
is to be any semblance of an abiding peace. Ob- 
viously time will be necessary for adjustments 
of opinions on the Federation among all the 
nations and between the groups of the smaller 
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and larger nations. It is certainly to be hoped 
that universal common sense will prevail so that 
the nations can act together in preventing some 
of their number from running amuck as Ger- 
many, Japan, and Italy have done in this war. 
The continuation of power politics, caused by 
groupings of the various nations strong in eco- 
nomic and military resources, will ever tend to 
breed future wars. 

In the full realization that a theory of isola- 
tionism is no longer tenable for the United 
States, a sizable standing Army and Navy will 
be necessary. With the opportunity of interest- 
ing experiences, high adventure, and attractive 
remuneration there is no doubt the Air Forces 
will have plenty of volunteers. It would seem 
reasonable to expect that a two-ocean, or even a 
seven-ocean, Navy could be maintained in the 
same way. With proper inducements a reason- 
ably sized Army could be provided. 

A well-organized and highly trained National 
Guard could easily be maintained in the various 
states so that there would be additional reserve 
forees available for emergencies. Officers could 
be trained not only in these groups, but also in 
the Army and Navy Reserve Officers Corps as 
has been done in the colleges in recent past. 
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The Marines have shown wisdom in giving sum- 
mer training courses to competent and carefully 
picked college students from whom they have 
been able to select capable officers. The Na- 
tional Guard divisions have won their laurels in 
this war. An illustration is the recent decora- 
tion of a major reneral who commands a divi- 
sion from one of the southern states, now in the 
Southwest Pacific, who just a few years ago was 
a fellow colonel of mine on the staff of the gov- 
ernor of Alabama. 

From the point of view.of the individual and 
for the public welfare, it does not seem fair or 
reasonable to take a full year out of the life of 
any young man. Even now, and more so after 
the cessation of hostilities, will there be a great 
lack of professionally trained persons. The 
country is in dire need already of educated 
teachers, doctors, ministers, engineers, lawyers, 
and other experts. 

On the other hand, men expecting to reach the 
top of any of these professions will be about 30 
or more years old before they are ready to enter 
upon their life work if they are requested to give 
one year of military service in addition to time 
needed for internships and similar training ex- 
perience, 

Military officials in charge of the year’s train- 
ing of a young man will presume to be experts 
in a number of fields. If they have the young 
men for a full year they certainly will be taking 
the responsibilities of teacher, preacher, and 
parents in looking after the intellectual and 
moral, as well as the physical, well-being of 
those in their charge. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the military leaders will be econ- 
spicuous experts outside of their own tactical 
fields. Even in the realm of physical educa- 
tion there is no need to shift responsibilities for 
training completely to the military. Schools, 
colleges, and the public at large have been 
forced to realize by the present war more than 
ever their duties in this area. 

It has been said and proved by the Army 
officials that if they could have the full time 
of a young man for some 13 weeks they could 
give him the fundamentals needed for soldier- 
ing. Until the emergency becomes evident, com- 
pulsory training for that length of time might 
be a workable solution. High-school and college 
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students in good standing could be allocated 
to the summer trimesters, with other young men 
seattered through the other trimesters of the 
year. 

France, Italy, and Germany have had com- 
pulsory milivary service for generations. The 
United States and Great Britain have not had 
such a requirement. The French, with their 
supposedly best-trained army in the world, never 
thought to have their big guns on the Maginot 
Line mounted so that they could fire upon the 
enemy from the west as became necessary when 
the Germans outflanked them, and so were put 
out of the war in a very few weeks. Division 
and confusion among the Italians, as well as in 
the case of the French, made it impossible for 
them to win their share of the war over those 
countries which have had no compulsory mili- 
tary training. 

Some will say at once that the winning trio 
depend largely on the continuing success of the 
armies of the Russians who do have compulsory 
military service. Premier Stalin’s voluntary 
avowal to Prime Minister Churchill, at their 
recent conference, that Russia has depended 
largely for its suecess on Lend Lease supplies 
from the United States indicates that compul- 
sory military service by itself is insufficient. 
The eeonomie advantages we have had, as well 
as the astounding inventions and additions to 
our weapons of war, have tipped the balance in 
our favor more quickly than multitudes of men. 

Clear-cut evidences on the morale conditions 
around military camps during wartime, as well 
as in peacetime, make one shudder. History 
shows that a nation survives better through the 
maintenance of high morale than through the 
size of its standing armies. 

One has to be realistic in considering the re- 
lationships between the nations. A plea for 
pacifism has no place in these discussions. The 
problem must be settled on the basis of common 
sense. The welfare of the nation must be para- 
mount to the happiness of the individual. 

Until the agreements concerning the United 
Nations’ Federation have been released or until 
the details of the peace treaties have been an- 
nounced there is no need for speedy action by 
the Congress on the question of compulsory 
military training. 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF COM- 
PULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 


SHouLD America have compulsory military 
training after the war? The question is now 
Ghosts of World War I 


come to life in numerous heated arguments. It 


being widely debated. 


would be well if many of these arguments were 
permanently interred, for much that is being re- 
peated is misleading and therefore inimical to 
clear thinking. Take, by way of illustration, a 
recent article that appeared in The New York 
Times Magazine, August 27, 1944. In this 
article, Haydn §. Pearson, a high-school prin- 
cipal, argued for compulsory military training 
on the grounds that it was vital to “national 
security,” necessary for “building boys into 
strong young men,” and valuable as “character” 
education. Let us examine these arguments 
separately. 

In the first place, does our national security 
“demand” compulsory military training? Un- 
doubtedly most Americans will, like Mr. Pear- 
son, answer this question in the affirmative. 
Certainly we shall answer yes if we follow the 
recommendations of our Chief of Staff. In 
what appears to be a carefully considered analy- 
sis of our needs, General George C. Marshall has 
called for a small, highly trained Army of spe- 
cialists and a reserve composed of “every able- 
bodied young American.” It may be assumed 
that there will be little desire again to cripple 
the General Staff by withholding from it men 
and matériel necessary for national defense. 
But it is a dangerous oversimplification of the 
problem to believe that we can “guarantee 
preparation” merely by the adoption of eqm- 
pulsory military training. Such training is but 
the first step in an extensive program of na- 
tional defense, and the later steps, necessary 
though they may be, are full of implications for 
our democratic way of life. 

That compulsory military training is not 
enough is evident from the example of France. 
The French had obligatory training. Yet 
France was weak. Does not adequate prepara- 
tion for defense call for careful and detailed 
plans for the economie, political, and psycholog- 
ical mobilization of the American people? Dur- 


ing the past three years we have accomplished 
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And 


yet there were times when the outcome of the 


miracles—as Hitler knows to his sorrow. 
war hung by a thread. But for the grace of 
God and a wide ocean, we might have found 
ourselves in a different situation. The lessons 
of World War I were neither studied nor under- 
stood. Pearl Harbor found us with inadequate 
plans for industrial mobilization and the utiliza- 
tion of manpower, and with woefully depleted 
stockpiles of strategie materials, such as rubber. 
We improvised brilliantly. But we eame un- 
comfortably close to national disaster. The next 
time we may not be so fortunate. 

If we are to avoid a repetition of these mis- 
takes, we must learn that the problem of na- 
tional security touches every aspect of our na- 
tional life. 
Maginot Line—and during four long years the 


France pinned her faith on the 


French people passed through the valley of the 
shadow. Mr. 
does, that “compulsory military training is the 


Instead of saying, as Pearson 
only way to guarantee preparation,” let us agree 
that obligatory training is simply one measure 
in a program which may call for drastic changes 
in our whole social strueture. Then let us ap- 
proach the problem soberly, carefully, thought- 
fully, fully aware that we are committing our- 
selves to infinitely more than a few months of 
military training for 18- and 19-year-old boys. 
Moreover, we shall act intelligently if we keep 
our minds open and flexible. For instance, the 
adoption of compulsory training will not settle 
the problem of the size of our regular Army. 
Yet General Marshall himself emphasized the 
importance of this problem when he warned us 
against a large standing Army. “Under such a 
system,” he stated, “the people themselves are 
competent to exert only a limited intelligent 
influence on the issues of war and peace. . 
It therefore has no place among the institu- 
tions of a modern democratic state based upon 
the conception of government by the people.” 
(The New York Times, September 3, 1944, p. 
16.) If we heed his warning, we shall guard our- 
selves against the danger of a constantly ex- 
panding military establishment. This, however, 


is more easily said than done. Militarism has 
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been known to feed upon itself until, without 
the people realizing exactly how it happened, 
the Army was the master and they the servants. 
It is at least possible that a vigorous world- 
organization, with teeth in the form of an inter- 
national police foree, may save all nations from 
Whatever our 


immediate decision may be, we should always 


the burden of heavy armaments. 


remember that universal military training is not 
necessarily desirable in itself, but merely a 
means to an end. 

This brings us to the argument that “a year 
of training, under Army methods, for boys 
around 18 or 19 years of age, will do more than 
twelve years of school patty-cake physical edu- 
cation.” If, as Mr. Pearson argues, our schools 
are “practically valueless in building boys into 
strong young men,” then doesn’t our physical- 
education program require immediate and dras- 
tie overhauling? The high rate of rejection for 
draftees would remain unaffected by even the 
best physical education at the age of 18 years. 
Teeth, eyes, ears, and lungs do not suddenly 
become defective when a boy pulls on his first 
long These cumulative. 
They are the result of improper diet, inadequate 


pants. defects are 
dental and medical attention, ignorance, and 
Of course a year in the Army is likely 
Why wouldn’t it? 
He gets exercise, sufficient sleep, good food, 


poverty. 
to improve a boy’s health. 


proper clothing, and constant medical and dental 
supervision. 

It is true that, to be a prepared nation, we 
must be physically fit.’ And from the purely 
military viewpoint, it may be argued that our 
national security will be best guaranteed, not 
by a year of compulsory military training, but 
by an enormous expansion of health services for 
our entire population. A year of Army train- 
ing may supplement other health measures. It 
will never serve as a substitute. Is it being im- 
pertinent to inquire what Mr. Pearson and his 
fellow citizens of Newton, Massachusetts, are 
doing to provide health services for all their 
youth? Or are they, too, merely playing at 
“patty-cake physical education”? 

Finally, is it not a trifle naive to say that “a 
year of compulsory military training, after high 
school and before college, wili give us men who 
have stability of character’? Hitler didn’t wait 


until German boys were 18 to start “stabilizing” 
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character; he began his youth program with 
youngsters only six years old. And, in view 
of the German experience, is it not foolhardy to 
intrust civic education to the military depart- 
ment of our government? Mr. Pearson is a 
schoolman. Surely he knows that education is 
a full-time job. Have we any right to expect 
Army officers to be competent in their own field 
while at the same time they try to keep in touch 
with the latest developments in psychology, edu- 
‘ational theory, politics, economics, labor, and 
industrial relations—to list but a few of the im- 
portant aspects of civie education? 

It may be expedient for America to adopt 
a program of universal, obligatory military 
training. If so, it will be well for us to main- 
tain a watchful eye upon the type of “char- 
acter” education which the Army provides. 
Here, for example, is one paragraph from 
“Training Manual No. 2000-25,” issued by the 
War Department in 1928. This “Manual,” a 
textbook for the civic education of officers and 
men, contained pronounéements on all phases 
of our economie and political life. Democracy 
was described in the following words: 


Democracy: A government of the masses. Au- 
thority derived through mass meeting or any other 
form of ‘‘direct’’ expression. Results in moboc- 
Attitude toward property is communistic— 
negating property rights. Attitude toward law is 
that the will of the majority shall regulate, whether 
it be based upon deliberation or governed by pas- 
sion, prejudice, and impulse, without restraint or 
regard to consequences. Results in demagogism, 
license, agitation, discontent, anarchy. 


racy. 


Is this what we want our boys to learn about 
democracy? If so, how are we going to recon- 
cile this definition with our 1918 crusade, “to 
make the world safe for democracy,” and with 
our current emphasis upon “The Four Free- 
doms’? Granted, the War Department with- 
drew this “Manual” in 1932. Who among us 
ean be sure that it will never be reproduced? 

This is not to suggest that our military lead- 
ers are a pack of reactionary wolves, waiting to 
tear democracy into shreds. They are, as a 
group, neither more nor less radical or reaction- 
They represent, in 
all ranks. a cross-section of our nation. But 
when a man dons a uniform he learns that a 
military machine cannot function without dis- 


ary than other Americans. 
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cipline and obedience. Orders must be executed 
immediately; there is no time in the midst of 
battle for extended analysis and debate. It does 
not follow, however, that strict obedience and 
rigid discipline are virtues in the democratie 
Ours has been a 
The 
danger is that military men will fail to make 
this important distinction between military and 


conduct of civilian affairs. 
government “of, by, and for the people.” 


civil needs. Given complete control of the 
“character” education of every American boy 
for a period of one year, the Army might un- 
wittingly commit irreparable damage to our 
We should pay dearly 


if, in the process of building a hard shell of 


democratic way of life. 


military security around our country, we per- 
mitted our democratie institutions and ideals to 
become distorted. 

It may be expedient for us to adopt some 


form of compulsory military training. Future 


Bwemt@ . « ; 
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needs should determine the nature and strength 
of our military organization. But if democracy 
is to be preserved we must understand that the 
military machine exists for the specific purpose 
of guaranteeing our national security. It is no 
substitute for the home, the school, the church. 
It must serve its master, the American people. 
We 


are exhibiting neither of these traits when, in 


Our job is to be informed and intelligent. 


a moment of panic, we throw up our hands and 
cry; “Religion, edueation, and the family have 
failed! 
went to school and to church, only to land in 
the penitentiary. 
of military training, all this would have been 


I know a boy from a good home who 
If he had been given a year 
avoided.” Let us leave to the military men the 
highly specialized problem of national defense. 
And let us neither thrust upon them, nor permit 
them to assume, the responsibilities for civie 
edueation. 





CONFERENCES ON THE TEACHING OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 

THE National Edueation Association, with the 
help of a grant from the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, is sponsoring 
during the current academic year a series of 30 
regional conferences “to help lay the basis for 
a better program of inter-American education 
by providing opportunity for teachers, adminis- 
trators, and other interested persons to examine 
and discuss means of improving the teaching of 
Latin-American languages at all levels of in- 
struction in the schools. . . .” 

Among the problems for discussion are: 

The place of language in the complete program 
of inter-American education; objectives to be 
stressed today in language teaching; lessons learned 
from the ASTP and other language-teaching pro- 
grams associated with the war effort; the training 
of language teachers (preservice and inservice) ; 
the language curriculum; new language-teaching 
materials (particularly audio-visual equipment) ; 
Spanish in the elementary school; supervision of 
language-teaching programs; and other programs 
suggested by local and regional conditions. 


While a number of these conferences have al- 
ready been held, among others scheduled are the 





following: San Francisco and Washington, (D. 
C.), December 9; Springfield (Ill.), December 
27; New York City, December 30; Gainesville 
(Fla.), January 12-13; Richmond (Va.), Jan- 
urary 13; Cleveland, February 17. The confer- 
ences, in general, are planned in connection with 
state or regional meetings of education associa- 
tions or with meetings of organizations of teach- 
ers of modern foreign languages in co-operation 
with college departments of education, public- 
inter-American centers, and 


school systems, 


other groups concerned with inter-American 
education. 


For detailed information, persons interested 
may address Stephen L. Pitcher, general di- 
rector of the NEA Conferences on the Teach- 
ing of Spanish and Portuguese, 7144 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 5. 


A CONFERENCE ON INTER-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS AT IMMACULATE 
HEART COLLEGE 

Usin@G as its theme, “Spiritualizing the Good 
Neighbor Poliey,” the Inter- 
American Relations, held at Immaculate Heart 
College (Hollywood, Calif.), November 11, em- 
phasized “the essential elements of a_ policy 


Conference on 
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which, if true to the ideals of justice and charity, 
cannot fail to be an ark of salvation for West- 
ern civilization.” 

The meetings opened at nine o'clock with a 
ceneral session, the Most Reverend John Joseph 
Cantwell, archbishop of Los Angeles, presiding. 
Reverend Mother Eucharia, president of the col- 
leee, welcomed the delegates, who were addressed 
by the Right William 
Barry, of Miami Beach (Fla.), and Eduardo 


Reverend Monsignor 
Enrique Rios, of the University of Mexico. 
At 10: 


special group meetings. 


30, the conference took the form of 
Section 


chairmanship of Sister M. Ancilla, professor of 


I, under the 


sociology, Immaculate Heart College, considered 
“The Spanish and Portuguese Languages in Our 
Edueational Planning’; Evelyn Ashlin, pro- 
fessor of Spanish and Portuguese, University of 
Washington (Seattle), “A Brazilian Edueator’s 
Point of View”; Margaret Husson, professor of 
Spanish, Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), 
Basis of 
Na- 
tions’; Juan B. Rael, professor of Spanish, 
Stanford University, “What Should It Be 


Castilian or American Spanish?” and Ruth R. 


“The Importance of Language as a 


Understanding between Individuals and 





Ginsburg, supervisor of foreign languages in 
the schools of Los Angeles, “The Newer Em- 
phasis on the Teaching of Spanish throughout 
Our Publie Schools.” 

McKelvey, 


Southern California Council of Inter-American 


Raymond executive secretary, 
Affairs, presided over Seetion II, which dis- 


eussed “Understanding the Latin Ameriean 
through Travel, Contacts, and Study,” with ad- 
dresses by Aristides Mayorga, of Nicaragua, 
teacher of Spanish, Hollywood High School; 
Mare Chadourne, novelist and essayist; the Rev- 
erend Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C., president, Uni- 
versity of Portland; and Jose Manuel Espinosa, 
Division of Cultural Relations, Department of 
State. 

Section IIT, Jose Baquero, of the University 
considered “Cultural Ac- 
Our 


through the Novel, the Drama, and Poetry.” 


of Quito, presiding, 


quaintance = with Southern Neighbors 
Erico Verissimo, Brazilian novelist and lecturer; 
Manuel Arellano, Chilean playwright and au- 
thor; Rafael Trujillo, playwright and editor of 


Mexico; and Rosa Elvira Alvarez de Gonzalez, 


Panamanian poet, were the speakers. 
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A general session in the afternoon, addressed 
by the Reverend Alfredo Moreno, of Chile, and 
Hubert S. Herring, director of the Committee 
on Cultural Relations with Latin America, affili- 
ated with Claremont Colleges, was followed by 
meetings of the three sections. The conference 
closed with a general evening session, under the 
chairmanship of J. F. Moroney, clerk of Los 
Angeles County. The Right Reverend John J. 
Cawley, of the Archdiocese of Los Angeles, pre- 
sided, and the speaker was Richard F. Pattee, 
professor of history, University of Mexico, affili- 
ated with the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, Washington (D. C.), whose topic was “Our 
Catholie Stake in Latin America.” 
the delegates heard the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions given by the Reverend Edward J. 
Whelan, 8.J., president, Loyola University, Los 


In closing, 


Angeles. 


A CONFERENCE OF THE OHIO 
COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 

SPONSORED by the Ohio College Association, 
a two-day conference on plans for postwar edu- 
cation was held at the Ohio State University, 
November 10-11, with 50 colleges and universi- 
ties participating. At an earlier conference in 
April, nine commissions had been designated to 
prepare preliminary reports and submit topies 
for discussion. There were commissions on ad- 


mission, voeational guidance, administrative 


problems and curricular changes, graduate 
study, counseling, adult education, control and 
finance, permanent values from Army and Navy 
programs, and public relations. A committee 
on bibliography had prepared extensive lists of 
books and articles under these topies. 

The first general session included a panel dis- 
cussion on the proposal of one year of com- 
pulsory military training for all men of college 
age. The commissions met separately in the 
afternoon and presented their complete reports 
at later general sessions. The concluding ad- 
dress was by James P. Baxter, III, presi- 
dent, Williams College. Regional officials of the 
Veterans Administration spoke at the dinner 
meeting. Ernest V. Hollis, principal specialist 
in higher edueation, U. S. Office of Education, 
and Donald J. Shank, of the American Council 
on Edueation, were in attendance. 

Credit for the suecess of the conference is 
due Gordon K. Chalmers, president, Kenyon 
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College (Gambier), president of the association, 
Charles B. Ketcham, president, Mt. Union Col- 
lege (Alliance), and Kenneth I. Brown, presi- 
dent, Denison University (Granville), joint 
chairmen of the planning committee. 

SCHOOL AND SOcIETY is indebted to A. H. 
Upham, president, Miami University (Oxford), 
for the foregoing report. 


THE NEW RADIO PROGRAM OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF THE JUNIOR 
LEAGUES OF AMERICA 


CEcIL LESTER JONES, president, Association of 
the Junior Leagues of America, announced re- 
cently that the series of transcriptions, ‘Books 
Bring Adventure,” produced by the association, 
is now available for sustaining radio programs 
“at a nominal cost to junior leagues, libraries, 
schools, radio stations, parent-teacher groups, 
and other organizations.” 

The series comprises thirteen 15-minute dra- 
matie adaptations of books “representing world 
interest for children 9 to 12 years old.” In dis- 
cussing the making of the transcriptions, Miss 
Jones said: 

. . . In considering this undertaking, the associa- 
tion’s Board of Directors was encouraged by such 
organizations as the American Library Association 
and the Council on Books in Wartime. [The board] 
was convinced of the soundness of this type of 
program by the response to the successful work 
done by junior leagues in many cities (22 cities 
last year) in the development of children’s interest 
in good books through radio programs, presented 
in co-operation with local school systems, public 
and school libraries, and book stores. ... 


Gloria Chandler, the association’s consultant 
on radio, was chairman of the committee that 
prepared the transcriptions. Other members 
working closely with Miss Chandler were Mary 
Gould Davis and Ruth Giles, of the New York 
Publie Library and the ALA; Christine Gilbert, 
children’s librarian, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Vernon Ives, chairman, Children’s 
Division, Council on Books in Wartime; Mae 
O’Brien, formerly of the staff of Horace Mann- 
Lineoln School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Franees Clarke Sayers, superintendent 
of work with children, New York Publie Li- 
brary; and Ruth Tooze, who, in addition to 
running the Book Box, a progressive bookshop 
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in Evanston (Ill.), conduets book fairs for chil- 
dren and parents in the Middle West. 

All the scripts were written by four junior- 
league members who have “done outstanding 
work in book adaptations for their loeal pro- 
grams,” according to a statement released to the 
press by Miss Chandler. The authors are Helen 
Platt, Portland (Ore.); Mrs. William L. Wolfe, 
Pittsburgh; Mrs. George D. Lockhart, Washing- 
ton (D. C.); and Mrs. Theodore Off, Los Ange- 
les. Charles S. Monroe, seript editor, CBS, 
Ine., was editor of the series. The production 
of the transeriptions was in the hands of Claude 
Morris, producer of Pittsburgh’s “Children’s 
Bookshelf.” 

The transeriptions are accompanied by a list 
of ten books similar to those dramatized, which 
is provided in the interest of stimulating col- 
lateral reading. Although the series was de- 
signed primarily for radio use, it is also suitable 
for use in schools and libraries equipped to 
present transcribed programs. The records are 
the 16”-33-1/3-RPM type used for broadeast- 
ing. Plans are being considered for the repro- 
duction of the recordings on 12” records that ean 
be played on ordinary home and school phono- 
graphs. 

The project should prove a valuable addition 
to programs directed to children. According to 
Miss Chandler, “Only 6 per cent of our radio 
fare is designed for boys and girls, as compared 
to Germany and Russia, where the proportion 
of children’s radio runs as high as 33 per cent.” 


RANDOM HOUSE OFFERS A CONTEST 
FOR MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Ranpom Hovss, Inc., has announced a prize 
contest for “present and discharged members of 
the Armed Forces of $2,500 for the best book 
on the general subject of the return and read- 
justment [of servicemen] to civilian life.” The 
prize will be over and above the normal royalties 
which will be paid under the provisions of the 
usual publisher’s contract. ‘The contest is open 
to active or discharged members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States and Allied and lib- 
erated nations who have served anywhere in any 
capacity.” Both fiction and nonfiction will be 
considered. The book may deal with any one 
or all of the following problems: economies, 
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polities, and social, domestic, moral, psycholog- 
ical, and spiritual readjustment. 

The closing date is May 31, 1945, “and the 
publishers reserve the right to consider for pub 
lication under normal terms any book submitted 
that is not awarded a prize” by the board of 
three judges. For complete details of the eon- 
ditions of the contest, persons interested should 
write to the Contest Editor, Random 
House, Inec., 20 East 57th Street, New York 22. 


Prize 


THE GERMAN EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
FOR THE POLES 


ACCORDING to a translated from 
WVlodziez 
magazine printed in Poland, and published in 
Poland Fights, 


done, and are doing, everything possible to 


report, 


(Youth), the underground monthly 
November 20, the Nazis have 
accomplish “the most rapid and complete eradi- 


Polish 


educational 


eation of [the] character.” The in- 


vader’s policy shows two major 


tendencies: 


1. The introduction of basie changes designed to 


[ the} 


transform the character of country and its 


inhabitants; to turn entire sections of Poland into 
German colonies and areas for German settlement. 

2. The imposition of changes related to imme- 
diate aims in connection with the conduct of the 
war. 

While the German’s guiding idea is the trans- 
formation of some 18 million Poles into “slaves 
capable of performing only the physical work 
required by the Germans,” some vocational 
schools are still open owing to the needs of the 
war economy, Which requires an ever-inereasing 
supply of skilled manpower. The invader, how- 
ever, “has taken strict measures to prevent the 
rise of a new generation of Polish intelligentsia 
by destroying all the higher educational institu- 
tions. Of the entire Polish school system, only 
the grammar schools have, as a rule, been re- 
tained. [Nonetheless], a series of measures have 
been taken to decrease their number and lower 
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’ The high schools 


their educational standards.’ 
have been liquidated entirely. 

School buildings have been requisitioned for 
other purposes, and many scientific instruments 
and almost all laboratory equipment have been 
removed. Buildings are no longer heated or 
kept in repair. Libraries have been destroyed 
or removed, and the grammar schools have been 
depleted of textbooks. 


and all subjects concerned with Polish culture 


“History, geography, 


and history have been eliminated from the... 
curriculum.” 

The task of the teachers, hard enough under these 
conditions, is made increasingly difficult by constant 
persecutions and arrests, by conseription for harvest 
duty during their vacations, and by the prohibition 
upon leaving or changing their place of work. ... 
The occupational authorities conduct a systematic 
drive to murder all high-school teachers. 

School attendance is constantly falling off as 
a result of the general misery, hunger, lack of 
winter clothing, and harmful conditions that 
make parents reluctant to send their children to 
fear that the 
children may be removed from school and sent 


school. Moreover, there is the 


into forced labor. 


into the Reich, there are no Polish schools, and 


In the areas incorporated 


children “not registered on German national 
lists are further deprived of access even to the 
German schools.” 

The German network of schools, which parallels 
the former Polish school system, consists mostly of 
four-year schools employing unqualified German 
teachers, whose primary aim is to eradicate all 
traces of Polish culture and tradition and to de- 
velop the Nazi spirit among the newly created 
‘*Germans.’’ . 

The situation of education in Poland is of 
profound concern to all Poles. Those still under 
the Nazi heel are urged to study either “legally” 
or secretly, to do “their utmost not to waste a 
single moment,” and to apply all their energies 
in an effort to raise not only their own, but the 
nation’s educational and cultural level. Therein 
lies the only road to hope.—L. R. B. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Joun S. Baprav, dean, American University 


at Cairo, has been appointed president to sue- 


ceed Charles R. Watson who will retire next 
The 
announcement was released to the press under 
date of December 4 by Hermann A. Lun, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees. 


July after twenty-five years of service. 
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THE REVEREND FLoyp W. McDermort, for- 
merly rural secretary of the Ohio Baptist Con- 
vention, Was inaugurated president, Rio Grande 
(Ohio) College, November 4, succeeding the 
Reverend R. Lloyd Pobst, whose resignation was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, January 8. 


Water D. GILLILAND, assistant to Edward 
J. Sparling, president, Central YMCA College 
(Chicago 3), was appointed to the newly created 
post of vice-president, November 15; Wayne A. 
R. Leys, since 1936 chairman of the department 
of philosophy, was named dean, School of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Eart REED SILverS, director of alumni and 
public Rutgers University (New 
Brunswick, N. J.), assumed the deanship of 


relations, 
men, December 1. Two new members have been 
added to the staff of the department of alumni 
and publie relations: Edward I. Adams, assist- 
ant secretary of the University Fund Council, 
and George H. Holsten, assistant director of 
public information. The appointment of James 
F. MeLean as assistant director of personnel 
and placement was reported in these columns, 
September 16. 


CAPTAIN FREDERICK G. RicHarps, USN, as- 
sumed the directorship of the new Navy Mili- 
tary Government School, Princeton University, 
late in October, and at the same time succeeded 
in command Captain Roy Dudley, head of “all 
Navy units.” 

Avis Maree Van Lew has been appointed 
director of nursing education, School of Medi- 
eine, University of Kansas. Miss Van Lew, 
with a record of service in hospitals, camps, 
and American Red Cross First Aid centers, will 
be “responsible for the education and training 
of nurses at the state’s medical school and its 
hospitals at Kansas City (Kans.) . and for 
the nursing eare of all patients in the hospital.” 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, whose appointment as 
head of the department of journalism and di- 
rector of publicity, Midland College (Fremont, 
Nebr.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
September 18, 1943, in November assumed the 
directorship of publie relations and an instrue- 
torship in journalism at Evansville (Ind.) Col- 
lege. Other appointees this fall, according to 
an announcement by Ralph E. Olmstead, execu- 
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tive secretary of the college, were John A. 
Needy, formerly dean, School of Engineering, 
Ohio Northern University, professor of engi- 
neering and director of technological and engi- 
neering education; Francis J. Buller, dean, 
Jamestown (N. D.) 


testing and counseling service; A. W. Rateliffe, 


College, director of the 


assistant professor of biology, retaining his post 
as pathologist in St. Mary’s Hospital, Evans- 
ville; George E. Lewis, of the University of 
Wyoming, assistant professor of history; Grace 
C. Kimball, biology ; 


instructor in Dorothy 


Kolb, instructor in languages; Marian Me- 
Laughlin and Lucille Marty, instructors in 


music; La Verne C. Ryan, instructor in seere- 
tarial science; and Emily Wilson, art direetor, 
Evansville Public Museum, instructor in art. 


RaLtpH WHIPPLE has been appointed director, 
department of public relations, Simpson College 
(Indianola, Iowa), to sueceed John L. Horsley, 
been named student counselor and 


who has 


director of religious activities. 


MiILpRED McMULLEN, of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, has been appointed director 
of publicity and head of the department of 
journalism, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Bel- 
ton, Tex. 

Howarp 8. 
modern languages, Brown University, has been 


JORDAN, assistant professor of 


appointed acting head of the department of 


modern languages, Salem College, Winston- 


Salem, N. C. 
R. I. W. Wesreate, formerly of Phillips 


Academy (Andover, Mass.), recently assumed 
the directorship of the department of Greek 
and Latin, Brooks School, North Andover, Mass. 


THE following were recently ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Northern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary (Chicago): Arnold 
Schultz, professor of Old Testament, and the 
Heaton, 


fessor of Christian education. 


persons 


Reverend C. Adrian assistant pro- 


THE following are among changes in staff 
announced by the University of Connecticut, 
November 21: Lawrence Willson, formerly in- 
struetor in English, the University of Tennes- 
see, has been appointed assistant professor of 
English; Charlotte I. Dutch, instructor in art, 
City College (New York), assistant professor 
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of art; George J. Englehardt, instructor in instructor in chemical engineering, Illinois In- 
English, St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. | stitute of Technology, Eleanor Landon, research 
Y.), instructor in English; Roxie B. Diver, assistant for the American Meat Institute, and 
instructor in physical education to sueceed Masanobu Miyaji, laboratory assistant for the 


Stephanie Letitia. Edwin G. Burrows, assist- 
ant professor of sociology, who has been on 
leave for service with the War Department, and 
W. Harrison 
nomics, who has been serving with the state 
OPA in Hartford, have returned to their duties. 


Nathan L. Whetten, dean, Graduate School, who 


Carter, Jr., professor of eco- 


has been on leave of absence studying the rural 
economy of Guatemala, has been granted addi- 


tional leave. 


Cart R. FREBERG has been appointed assistant 
professor of mechanical and aeronautical engi- 
neering, Purdue University. 


EpGar Cart SENSENING, instructor in anat- 
omy, School of Medicine, the Johns Hopkins 
University, has been named assistant professor 
of microscopic anatomy, School of Medicine, 
Tulane University. 

Ar Middlebury (Vt.) College in November 
Waldo Heinrichs, formerly on duty as combat 
intelligence officer with the Army Air Foree, 
resumed the professorship of contemporary civ- 
ilization; Alan Carter, who was released from 
duty with the First Service Command in Boston, 
returned to his post as instructor in music; and 
Emilia F. 


the Casa Hispana, University of California, as- 


L’Hommedieu, formerly director of 


sumed the directorship of Spanish House and 
an instructorship in Spanish. 


RicHaRD KNOWLES, former head of the de- 
partment of English, Avon (Conn.) School, has 
been appointed to teach French and Greek in 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 


FRANCES P. McCusHING was recently ap- 
pointed to teach English in Pembroke (N. H.) 
Academy. 


Joun I. YELLorT, director, Institute of Gas 
Technology (Kansas City, Mo.), the establish- 
ment of which was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, November 18, has announced the ap- 
pointment of seven persons to the staff: Erie 
F. Lype, to serve as consultant for gasification 
projects; Ann Lesh, research librarian; E. A. 
Walsh and John F. 
ical engineers; and Russell T. Griffith, formerly 


Schnacky, assistant chem- 


Chicago Biological Research Laboratory, to 
posts as scientists. 

Ivy OpHELIA Roacu was recently appointed 
instructor in nutrition, Spelman College, At- 


lanta. 


THE following persons have been appointed 
to the staff of the Thacher School (Ojai, 
Calif.) : Kilbrith Jordan Barrows, of Phillips 
Academy, to teach history; Charles B. Beck, of 
the Friends Seleet School (Philadelphia), to 
teach mathematics; and Kathleen Stock Uhler, 
of Beaver Country Day School (Brookline, 
Mass.), to teach music. 


ELIzABeTH P. MERRILL has been appointed to 
the department of English, Alexis I. du Pont 
School, Wilmington, Del. 


JOHN OPPER was recently appointed instrue- 
tor in art, Woman’s College of the University of 


North Carolina, Greensboro. 


Martua Levy has been appointed instructor 
in painting, University of Alabama. 


Recent Deaths 


HazEL PruTSMAN SCHWERING, dean of wo- 
men, University of Oregon, died, November 16, 
according to word received by ScHooL AnD So- 
ciETY, November 29. Mrs. Schwering, who was 
forty-five years old at the time of her death, 
had served as a teacher (1919-27) in the public 
schools of Milford (Ill.), Ironwood (Mich.), 
and Minneapolis, and at the university as as- 
sistant dean of women (1927-28), acting dean 
(1928-29, 30-35), dean of freshmen (1929-30), 
and dean of women, since 1935. 


EpGar CREIGHTON Hicspik, whose retirement 
as president, J. Ormond Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege (Washington, D. C.), was reported in 
ScHoo, AND Society, August 30, 1941, sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, November 24, accord- 
ing to a report sent to the editor under date 
of December 1 by Anna D. Halberg, professor 
of education at the college. Dr. Higbie, who 
was sixty-nine years old at the time of his death, 
had served as a teacher (1899-1904) in rural 
and elementary schools of Wisconsin and Min- 
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nesota; superintendent of schools (1904-06), 
Elmore (Minn.), and (1907-10), Canby 
(Minn.); director (1910-17), West Central 
Agricultural School and Experiment Station 
(Minn.); president (1920-31), Eastern State 
Normal School (Madison, 8S. D.); 
dent, J. Ormond Wilson Teachers College, from 
1931 until 
years later. 


and presi 


illness foreed his retirement ten 


BERNARD OSTROLENK, associate professor of 
economics, City College (New York), died of 
a heart attack at the wheel of his car, Novem- 
ber 26. Dr. 
years old at the time of his death, was a widely 
known economist and writer. He had served 
as director of agriculture (1913-16), Canby 
(Minn.) State High School; direetor (1916-— 
27), National Farm School (Pa); lecturer on 
agricultural finance (1923-26), University of 
Pennsylvania; and at City College as instructor, 


Ostrolenk, who was fifty-seven 


assistant professor, and associate professor, 


sinee 1930. 


ARDENAH L. STEPHENS, former state super- 
visor of Negro education, Georgia, and na- 
tionally known in the field of Negro education, 
died, November 27, at the age of fifty-five years. 
She had served in Georgia for several years 
before going to Michigan in 1926 where for 
some time she was in charge of Negro children 
in the State Home and Training School at 
Lapeer. 


THE REVEREND ALBERT OSBORN, cofounder 
(1893) with Bishop John Fletcher Hurst of the 
American University (Washington, D. C.), who 
would have been ninety-five years old, December 
2, died, November 28. Dr. Osborn served as 
secretary of the university until 1937, when he 
retired. He continued to serve as historian and 
at the time of his death was preparing a history 
of the university. 


Avaust ODEBRECHT, for thirty-seven years a 
member of the staff of the department of mod- 
ern languages, Denison University (Granville, 
Ohio), died, November 29, at the age of seventy- 
one years. Odebrecht 

ti : é a a 
courses in French and Italian prior to his retire- 
ment in 1941. 


Professor conducted 


Water Hutt Buewu, headmaster emeritus, 
the Hotchkiss School (Lakeville, Conn.), died, 
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November 30, at the age of eighty-six years. 
Mr. Buell had served as principal (1880-81), 
Lee’s Academy (Madison, Conn.); principal 
(1883-84), Guilford Institute (New Orleans), 
and (1884-99), School of the 
(Seranton, Pa.); and head of the department 


Lackawanna 


of modern languages (1899-1924) and_ head- 
master (1924-26), the Hotchkiss School. 


Hersert Hick WuHerzet, professor of plant 
pathology, Cornell University, died, November 
Dr. Whetzel 
had served the university as assistant in botany 
(1902-04), instructor (1904-06), assistant pro- 
fessor in the College of Agriculture (1906-07), 
assistant professor of plant pathology (1907 


30, at the age of sixty-seven years. 


09), and in the professorship since 1909. 


Francis E. Harrineton, former state super- 
visor of adult edueation, 
November 30, at the age of fifty-four years. 


Connecticut, died, 


THe VeRY REVEREND JOHN JORDAN DILLON, 
I.) College, died, 


forty-six years. 


president, Providence (R. 
December 1, at the age of 
Father Dillon had served the college as profes- 
sor of philosophy and assistant dean (1932-36) 
until he assumed the presidency. He was the 
fourth president of the college and one of the 


youngest presidents in the country. 


Epwarpb Conrapl, president emeritus, Florida 
State College for Women (Tallahassee), sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, December 1. Dr. 
Conradi, who was seventy-five years old at the 
time of his death, had served as superintendent 
of schools (1898-1902), Carlisle (Ind.); prin- 
cipal (1905-09), St. Petersburg (Fla.) Normal 
and Industrial High School; and president of 
the state college, 1909-41. 

GRACE Wynw TAPLEY, a member of the staff 
of Keuka College (Keuka Park, N. Y.), died, 
December 2. 

Davi KINLEY, president emeritus, University 
of Illinois, died, 


eighty-three years. 


December 3, at the age of 
Dr. Kinley, who was a 
well-known economist, had served as principal 
(1884-90), North Andover (Mass.) High 
School; assistant (1891-92), the Johns Hopkins 
University; (1892-93), 


University of Wisconsin; and at the University 


assistant in economy 


of Illinois as assistant professor of economy 
(1893-94), professor, director of courses in com- 
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merce, and dean, College of Literature and Arts 


(1894-1906), dean, Graduate School (1906- 


19), vice-president (1914-19), aeting president 


(1919-20), and president, 1920-30. 

THE HEIMAN, dean, 
Mesivta Talmudical Seminary (Brooklyn, N. 
Y.), died, December 3, at the age of fifty-seven 


REVERENT SOLOMON 


years. Dr. Heiman had been dean of several 
talmudical seminaries in Europe before coming 


to the United States in 1935. 
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Other Items 


THE Woman's Home Companion announces 
that it is inaugurating with its December num- 
ber The Junior Companion, a “book within the 
book,” that will “contain a variety of features 
of interest to young readers, approximately 16 


to 22,” 


22.” The new supplement is part of the 
“forward looking editorial policy initiated... 
under editor, William A. H. Birnie, and pub- 


lisher, Edward Anthony.” 


Shorter Papers... 





BUTTRESS THE PEACE WITH 
EDUCATION 


Kaiser WitueLtM II capitulated twenty-six 
years ago this fall. It is conceivable that be- 
fore long Junker blood may again course slug- 
gishly as frost heralds winter campaigning, that 
a sixth winter in the field and continuous “dis- 
engaging action” may seem futile to the Officer 
Corps of the Wehrmacht, and that we may re- 
ceive the exhilarating news of complete Allied 
victory in Europe. V-E Day will be fraught 
with relief, jubilation, and pathos, but the 
period after V-E Day, like most mornings-after, 
will prompt us to ruminate a little, shake our 
heads, and then look again for our peacetime 
ruts. 

Within a 
Americans will have begun once more to dream 
With 
perplexed frowns we shall serutinize the blood- 
letting of 1917-18 and the altruistie planning of 
early 1919. 
ment of the senatorial chorus which in 1919 sang 
so lustily the chant of isolation from Washing- 
Address.” We know how we 
failed to participate in the League of Nations. 


short time, however, millions of 


and scheme in the sphere of world peace. 


We will pray for no return engage- 
pray g 


ton’s “Farewell 
We know how we and the League were timid 
and toothless before, at, and after Munich. But 
do we recognize a 1919 failure, as old as tribal 
truce, that must be remedied in the treaties of 
1945? 

Will we see that 
leagues, courts, assemblies, ecouncils—while pri- 
Will we see that 


economic measures, punitive or palliative—in- 


machinery for peace— 


mary, are only foundational? 





demnities, disarmament, free trade, equal access 
to raw materials, international monetary agree- 
ments—while inevitable and crucial, are still not 
enough? Will we expect the dove to displace 
the vulture merely because men have constitu- 
tions and full stomachs? 

A simplified evolution of the relationship be- 
tween education and beligerence may here be 
traced. Red-blooded students of the history of 
education usually mark well the straightfor- 
nationalistic edueation of the 
Their unvarnished purpose 


ward, warlike, 
ancient Spartans. 
of training rugged soldier-citizens for aggres- 
sion or defense is classic. Similarly, “when 
knighthood was in flower,” there was a chivalric 
edueation for eternal, inter-manorial conflict. 
And none who reads has failed to gasp at the 
Nazi youth movement of our own generation 
with its devastatingly effective orgies that must 
be called educational, even though to us they 
seem the very prostitution of education from 
nursery to university. These are historic ex- 
amples of education for war, an ancient and not 
yet completely abandoned educational tendency. 

A second great phase of this evolution is 
found in the 19th and 20th centuries. Disre- 
garding Hitler’s Jugend and Mussolini’s Balilla, 
the great trend in these centuries has been 
toward education for jingoistic national defense. 
In the very era of Nicolas Chauvin of Roche- 
fort, from whom the term “chauvinism” is de- 
rived, education for national defense rose in 
France when a foreign coalition threatened the 
new liberties gained in the French Revolution. 
In Spain it appeared as mountaineer patriots 
struggled against Napoleon’s armies in the Pen- 
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insular War. And Prussian edueation for na- 
tional defense began with the threat of annihila- 
tion which preceded the War of Liberation in 
1813. The milieu of War Hawks, Manifest 
Destiny, and Dollar Diplomacy, in which edu- 
‘ation in the United States developed during the 
19th and early 20th centuries prompted our for- 
bears also to carry their American heads high. 
Education for chauvinistic nationalism was the 
mode for a century and a quarter before Ver- 
sailles. 

This abbreviated evolution moves into a third 
phase. Between World Wars I and II, the 
United States and other enlightened nations 
were genuinely engaged in education for toler- 
ant nationalism. Our girls and boys learned to 
react positively to the exotic beauty of Japa- 
nese gardens with lanterns, flowers, lily ponds, 
and delicately arched bridges. Concurrently we 
observed that the Germans, the Italians, and the 
Russians were trying some interesting experi- 
ments in group living, but we were tolerantly 
confident that their schemes would certainly 
evolve into real democracies like our own sooner 
or later, when their leaders saw the light. Our 
toddlers learned to look tolerantly down their 
noses at Auslander even through seemingly in- 
nocuous verses of children’s classics like Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “Foreign Children” : 

Little Indian, Sioux, or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh! don’t you wish that you were me? 


All this is education for tolerance, but “toler- 
ance” isa smug word! It implies haughty toler- 
ation-at-a-distance and even smacks of isolation 
if the concept is inspected carefully. Education 
for tolerant nationalism, or even tolerant inter- 
nationalism, is not enough. 

The further step that must be taken is edu- 
sation for true international understanding: 
education for world citizenship. If our deter- 
mined optimism about peace in our time is to 
bear fruit, education for peace must be the next 
phase of educational evolution in the national 
and international spheres. The attitudes, ideals, 
knowledge, habits, and skills—mental and tech- 
nical—that prompt men to seek peace are the 
products of education. And it must be said now 
that, if the great force of education is not in- 
eorporated as an integral phase of the peace 
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machinery in 1945, the product of the treaty 
negotiations will again be armistice rather than 
peace. All men, everywhere—in Aachen, Osaka, 
Casa Blanea, and Oskaloosa—must have incul- 
cated in them an intelligent desire for peace, 
and they must learn of the sanest principles yet 
established for preserving peace. 

The United States, however, can afford to edu- 
vate for peace only if other nations adopt the 
same objective. Independent movement in this 
direction is suicide. It is therefore imperative 
that a well-supported, potent, permanent Inter- 
national Agency for Education be established 
soon to co-ordinate world-wide educational ac- 
Without such 
an agency, Mars will not rest in the latter half 


tivities for buttressing the peace. 
of the 20th century. To fail to reverse the his- 
torical precedents for seeking world order with- 
out educational bolstering will punctuate with 
gold stars the history of the next generation 
even as we have punctuated the chronicle of 
the ’40’s. 
Roger M. Suaw 
INSTRUCTOR IN EDUCATION, 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


ACCELERATED MARKING TIME 


Auways to a degree, but with increasing regu- 
larity during the past two decades, colleges and 
universities have complained about the poor 
preparation of the students who matriculate. 
talks and lay 
organizations by college officials and professors, 


Countless before professional 
and articles in many types of periodicals from 
the same souree, have emphasized the point. 
The problem is so well publicized that it needs 
no further elaboration, and it is, of course, not 
without foundation. If one discounts the in- 
herent pedagogical tendency to blame the pre- 
ceding teacher for not having done a good job, 
there is still a basis of fact underlying the 
charge of lowered standards. As the number 
of freshmen has increased manyfold, selectivity 
has decreased proportionally. Higher edueation 
thus has been struggling with the same problem 
known to secondary schools for several decades. 
That it will continue and produce curriculum 
changes even more startling than those already 
evident is a reasonable supposition. 

The war, however, has given rise to an un- 


usual situation. Because of special and press- 
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ing needs, large numbers of young men are 


being sent to college by the armed services. 
They 
fully selected group; what they shall study is 
dictated largely by the tvpe ol duty they will 


Their curriculum is frozen and 


are being trained as officers and are a care- 


later perform. 
is further controlled by the necessity for speed 


in mastering it. Powerful incentives motivate 


these students to give their best efforts toward 
excelling in the academie requirements. The 
subject matter taught is specifie and of a kind 


well suited to college and university instructors. 
Generally speaking, where the Army and Navy 
programs operate, rather ideal conditions for 
have 


the customary type ol higher education 


been created. There are limitations, narrowness, 
for instance, but these are a result of the phi- 
losophy controlling the whole plan and do not 
apply to the particular training courses, once 
they have been set up. To one interested in 
education, the total organization appears favor- 
able for teaching, achievement, and the recog- 
nition of individual differences within the frame- 
work of the adopted courses. 

College teachers are temporarily offered what 
they have long clamored for, a high-grade stu- 
dent body concerned to do well and wishing to 
progress as rapidly as possible. In their class- 
rooms are many of America’s best young men, 
of whom a strong minority, at least, have been 
thoroughly prepared for higher edueation by 
good schools. Certainly the opportunity seems 
present to develop a standard of achievement 
which, both in degree and in rapidity of attain- 


While 


some advantage is being taken of the situation, 


ment, has not been practicable in years. 


evidence exists that more could be done. 
Institutions of higher learning usually find it 
necessary to repeat many subjects in the first 
vear that 
The obvious reason for this procedure is the fact 


were covered in secondary schools. 


that in the majority of cases experience has 
proved the content poorly mastered. Even so, 
there was always a minority who marked time 
in language, mathematies, or science while their 
classmates caught up. English departments, 
more often than others, tested incoming matricu- 
lates for placement in an advanced or a less 
diffieult 
common in other fundamental fields. General 


accepted as 


course. The plan, however, was not 


classification tests have been widel 
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devices for measuring ability to do freshman 
work, but are less frequently used diagnosti- 
eally. Colleges and universities in general have 
made too few eareful or prolonged attempts to 
sift out their best entrants and fit them into a 
program that would challenge their individual 
abilities. 

Chemistry I, for instance, has been the fresh- 
man chemistry course, which one took whether 
one needed it or not. Deans and department 
heads have been very hesitant to recognize that 
an appreciable percentage of new students could 
readily pursue Chemistry II, Physies II, or 
French IIT if given the opportunity. Many 
preparatory schools send forward individuals of 
intellectual vigor who find their college classes 
retarding and boring. Their edge is thus dulled, 
and they tend to develop eareless study habits 
which are difficult to shake off in later semesters. 
When such splendid college material is concen- 
trated, as in the present service-sponsored pro- 
grams, it would seem that more effort could be 
made to free it for maximum performance. 

The following practical example illustrates 
the point. Several hundred new enrollees in a 
service-sponsored course at a college of excellent 
standing were given a general classification test. 
On the basis of its scores, the top group took an 
examination in mathematics, and twenty were 
then selected to begin the second-year course in 
that subject. They not only have done excep- 
tionally well, but are definitely challenged, even 
inspired, by the experience. In no other field, 
however, was any such step taken. As a result, 
not only the sophomore mathematics group, but 
many students just as able in other subject 
areas, are studying sciences and languages which 
they regard as a mere repetition of their previ- 
ous work. Perhaps 20 per cent of the total 
number might be more profitably engaged in 
advanced courses, yet there has been no attempt 
made to determine whether this is the ease. 

The reaction of these young men is what one 
would expect. “We are wasting our time,” they 
say. “It’s just the same stuff we had at school.” 
They do not begin to devote the hours and 
energy to preparation that they do in the ad- 
vanced mathematics, nor are their grades com- 
parable with those in that subject. Urged on 
by the normal desire to finish and be assigned to 
active duty, they tend to lose interest in college, 
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and in some cases will drop out unnecessarily. 
The situation described is typical, not unusual. 

One cannot help wondering whether the col- 
leges and universities are neglecting an excep- 
tional opportunity. Why not give these new 
students a thorough sifting in all the fields they 
will study? Why not pick out the group that 
can go ahead and permit them to do so? For 
many it would mean more electives, a broader 
education, a chance for cultural experiences 
otherwise denied. Some of these boys will never 
return from battle, but of those who get back, 
whether or not they desire more education will 
depend to a significant degree upon their previ- 
ous college experience. If they regard it as dull 
repetition, uninspirational marking time, they 
will not be interested. If, on the other hand, 


Reports... 
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these top-notch youths remember their Army or 
Navy training as a definite challenge, which in- 
spired them to work and gave them intellectual 
rewards, they will be eager for further study. 
It would appear that never in recent times have 
our colleges and universities had at their dis- 
posal so promising a group of young men. 
Might not a careful attempt to recognize their 
individual differences and to provide flexible 
programs that meet their needs produce data of 
genuine assistance in designing the curriculum 
for the postwar period? 
E. NEWBOLD COOPER 
SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL, 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
GIRARD COLLEGE, 
PHILADELPHIA 





THE McNAIR REPORT ON THE SOCIAL 
STATUS OF TEACHERS IN ENGLAND 

I. L. Kanne, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has sent to 
ScHOOL AND Society the following paragraphs 
from “Teachers and Youth Leaders: Report of 
the Committee Appointed by the President of 
the Board of Edueation to Consider the Supply, 
Recruitment, and Training of Teachers and 
Youth Leaders.” (London, His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1944.) This is the “McNair Re- 
port,” referred to in the “Event,” “The Social 
Status of the Public-School Service,’ in our 
number for September 16. 


Teachers Not a Race Apart 


102. We turn from the standing of education 
to the status of teachers. There are teachers who 
have chosen their profession because they have a 
eall to it which cannot in any circumstances be 
denied. It would, however, be foolish to rely upon 
this missionary spirit for maintaining the supply 
and the morale of a quarter of a million teachers. 
Teaching is indeed a form of social service but like 
other professions it is also a bread-and-butter affair, 
and a large proportion of teachers not unreasonably 
treat it as such. They are interested in children, in 
their general welfare and education, but they are 
also interested in the emoluments of the profession 
and in the prospects which it offers of a satisfying 
life for themselves. This measure of self-interest 
is common to the majority of people in the majority 


of professions and we see no reason why teachers 
should be expected to judge their profession by dif- 
ferent standards. There is, indeed, a positive dan- 
ger in such an expectation. It encourages people 
to treat teachers as a race apart, when the prime 
need is that they should be regarded as what in 
fact they are: ordinary people with a personal life 
to live and a necessary and therefore useful task to 
perform. 
The Esteem in which the Profession is Held 


103. The esteem in which the profession is held 
by the publie is an obvious factor in recruitment. 
We wish to place on record that our own investiga- 
tions have led us to a high appreciation of the pro- 
fession and to the conviction that parents especially 
are conscious of the debt they owe to teachers, par- 
ticularly at the present time. It is incontrovertible, 
for instance, that it was the confidence which par- 
ents placed in teachers that alone made the Govern- 
ment scheme for the evacuation of school children 
a practicable proposition. But parents may highly 
value what a particular school or teacher has done 
for their children and yet discourage one of those 
same children from entering the profession. There 
are many reasons for this. One, in homes in which 
teaching is not regarded as a step up in the social 
seale, is the feeling, to which we have already re- 
ferred, that teachers are a race apart; another is 
a knowledge of the conditions under’ which many 
teachers have to work. 

104. The fact is that a sense of indebtedness on 
the part of a large number of parents to individual 
teachers who have charge of their children is not 
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necessarily reflected in any corporate esteem of the 
profession nor in any widespread public interest in 
teaching conditions. Practically every family has 
dealings of some kind or another with a number of 
schools and teachers and this familiarity breeds a 
kind of careless content with things that be, so long 
as the children are happy, which they generally are. 
Teaching as a profession will not be accorded the 
esteem it deserves until the interest of men and 
women generally extends beyond the happiness of 
their own children and beyond schools which they 
happen to know, and reaches out to an appreciation 
of education as something of vital concern to al 
citizens. 

105. We recommend that authorities responsible 
for adult education should offer to parents and 
others the opportunity of learning about the edu- 
cational system in this country, including tts his- 
tory, and of discussing under skilled guidance the 


function of education in a community. 
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ALLEN, C. C. British Industry (British Life and 
Thought: No, 20). Pp. 52. Illustrated. Pub- 
lished for the British Council by Longmans 
Green. 1944. 

This brochure summarizes the recent history of 
British industry and describes its present position 
It shows the British capacity for organization and 


faculty for reconciling efficient management with 
democratic control. 
* 
BLOSE, DAvip T., and HENRY F. ALves. ‘‘Sta 
tistics of State School Systems, 1939-40 and 


1941-42,’’ Vol. II, Chapter 3. Biennial Surveys 
of Education in the United States, 1988-40 and 
1940-42. U.S. Office of Education. Pp. vi+ 
138. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1944, 20¢, 
Because of the war, the statistics for 1939-40 were 
delayed in printing until after data were available 
for 1941-42. Therefore, to save paper and printing 
funds, the data for 1941-42 have been combined in 
this chapter with those for 1939-40 There will 
be no separate Biennial Survey of Education, 
1940-42. 

a 

BouRNE, JOHN. Actors by the Thousand (Britain 

Advances). Pp. 32. Illustrated. Published 
for The British Council by Longmans Green. 
1944, 
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DUGGAN, STEPHEN. Twenty-Fifth Annual Report 
of the Director, Institute of International Edu- 
eation, Twenty-fifth Series, Bulletin No. 1. Pp. 
73. Published by the institute, 2 West 45th St., 
New York 19. 1944. 

* 

Educational Reconstruction in People’s Poland. 
Pp. 31. Published by the Payne Educational 
Sociology Foundation, Inc., in co-operation with 
the U. S. Committee on Educational Reconstrue- 
tion (Monograph No. 1); may be obtained from 
the committee, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19. 
1944, 25¢. 

* 

EDWARDS, HARRY STILLWELL. The Tenth Gen- 
eration (Personal Growth Leaflet, No. 11). Pp. 
31. National Edueation Association, Washing- 
ton 6. 1944. 1¢ each in quantities of 25 or 
more. 

e 


HopPkKINS, Pryns. From Gods to Dictators—Psy- 
chology of Religions and Their Totalitarian Sub- 
stitutes. Pp. 168. Illustrated. Haldeman- 
Julius Publieations, Girard, Kans.; distributed 
by Freedom, 1375 8S. Oak Knoll Ave., Pasadena 
5, Calif. 1944. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.65. 


MANUEL, HERSCHEL T. Preparation for Guidance 
(Research Bulletin, No. 20). Pp. 11. The Texas 
Commission on Co-ordination in Education, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin. 1944. 


May, Mark A. (chairman of the commission). 
Motion Pictures for Postwar Education (Ameri- 
ean Council on Education Studies—Series I— 
Reports of Committees and Conferences—No, 21, 





Vol. VIII). Pp. v+23. Commission on Mo- 
tion Pictures in Edueation, ACE, 28 Hillhouse 


Ave., New Haven, Conn, 1944. 20¢. 


Morton, R. L. (compiler and editor). To College 
in Ohio (revised). Pp. 167. Published by Ohio 
College Association. May be secured from 
Arthur F. Southwick, executive secretary of the 
association, Wooster, Ohio. 1944. $1.00. 

A statement of opportunities in Ohio colleges and 
universities. 
* 


Planning the Instructionhl Program for the 
Future.’’ Report of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
and Washington fall conferences. Pp. 38. 
Mimeographed. May be obtained from Vernon 
E. Anderson, executive secretary, the Northwest 
Society for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, State Office of Public Instruction, Olympia, 
Wash. 1943. 
e 





RONDILEAU, ADRIAN. Education for Installment 
Buying. Pp. iv+70. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1944. 
$1.85. 

A Ph.D. dissertation. 


Conference on the Library and Graduate Instrue- 
tion held under the auspices of Atlanta Univer- 
sitv, June 14-20. Pp. 51. Published by the 
1944, 


university. 
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